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LEE'S LIFE OF LEE. 1 

Robert Edward Lee, the fourth son of General Henry 
Lee, was born on the 19th of January, 1807, in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia. His mother was a Miss Carter, a 
member of the well-known Virginia family of that name. 
His father, known in the war of the Revolution as " Light 
Horse Harry," was a dashing soldier and pleasing writer, 
who had immortalized himself, while a member of Congress 
from Virginia, by his funeral oration over Washington, con- 
taining the famous though generally half-quoted sentence : 
" First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his. 
countrymen, he was second to none in the humble and en- 
dearing scenes of private life." 

Very naturally, Lee was educated at West Point. 
Shortly after graduation, he married Mary Custis, daughter 
of George Washington Parke Custis, of " Arlington." 
Mr. Custis was the adopted son of George Washington 
and the grandson of Mrs. Washington. The notice of' the 
marriage is commendable when one thinks of it in com- 
parison with the snobbish announcements of modern mar- 
riages among persons aggregated together and known as 
society. The public announcement was in these words : 
"Married, June 30, 183 1, at Arlington House, by the Rev. 
Mr. Keith, Lieutenant Robert E. Lee, of the United States 
Corps of Engineers, to Miss Mary A. R. Custis, only 
daughter of G. W. P. Custis, Esq." 

Thirty years and more after the sound of the last battle 
has died away, even in a civil war, the survivors should 
write history. History should naturally be based upon the 
best evidence obtainable about the transactions which it is 
the historian's purpose to describe. Whether Lee's latest 
biographer has given the best evidence obtainable can be 

1 General Lee by Fitzhugh Lee [ Great Commanders]. New York : D. 
Appleton & Co., 1895. 
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discovered only from a careful examination of his volume 
from an informed and impartial point of view. Nothing 
but real merit can save it from oblivion, and whether such 
merit is chiefly stylistic or springs from the material used, 
can likewise be ascertained only after careful scrutiny. 

Weems' " Life of Washington " has continued to be re- 
published to the present day, because it has the truth of as- 
cribing to our national hero the greatness justly due him, 
though the book is horribly written and unreliable in every 
detail. But ex-Governor Fitzhugh Lee, it may be as well 
to point out at once, had no great statesman and soldier 
combined to describe to us. George Washington was a 
soldier of the first order of ability, judged by any standard. 
His powers of organization were far superior to those of the 
great Napoleon's famous " Organizer of Victory," Carnot, 
the grandfather of the late President of the French Re- 
public. This is saying no little, for as a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety in the French Revolution, Car- 
not by his skill in organization, and his long continued and 
intense application, won for himself a place in the front rank 
of the men of his day, though on the floor of the Conven- 
tion itself, where even most of the harangues 1 were read 
from manuscript, his ability as a speaker was beneath con- 
tempt. 2 Washington's fame has continued to grow from the 
time he heard the bullets whistle at Braddock's defeat until 
the present. He never fought a battle and came out of it 
except with reputation enhanced, whether it was successful 
or otherwise. It is the universal belief that the Revolution 
would have failed without him. This can be said of no 
other revolution. The empire of Napoleon has passed away 
in spite of his soul-stirring battles and his brilliant states- 
manship, but that founded by Virginia's immortal son grows 
better and stronger every day, and both the career of the 
founder and the immense and powerful progress of the 
country are without a parallel in history. This great result 

1 H.Morse Stephens' Orators of the French Revolution, vol. i., p. 12. 
H. Morse Stephens' French Revolution, vol. ii., p. 301. 
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is due to the fact that Washington was the greatest states- 
man as well as soldier of his time. He was a man of prac- 
tical business habits, utterly devoid of romantic ideas, yield- 
ing only to the calm logic of events. The grand qualities 
which achieve genuine and lasting success in statesman- 
ship are moderation and the power of seeing how far any 
measure is practicable. He carefully surveyed the whole 
field, made up his mind, and stuck to his purpose unwaver- 
ingly. 

Robert E. Lee was in no sense of the word a statesman. 
It is probable that a strictly military education, without study 
and experience, cannot make anything but a soldier. There 
is little to show that he kept in touch with outside public 
opinion. He planned his battles on a defensive theory in 
the presence of the most aggressive civilization which has 
ever existed. In the end he saw that he had been defeated 
by " overwhelming numbers and resources." 

It is natural that a Southern writer, who is at the same time 
a Virginian, should compare Lee with Washington, but such 
comparison, when carefully made, shows that in no respect 
was Lee a statesman, and hence half, or more than half, of 
Washington's glory is outside the plane of comparison. 
The failure to recognize this fact perhaps excuses the biog- 
rapher for his reckless quotation from an unknown author 
who asserts of the Lee family that it has " given more 
statesmen and warriors to their new home than any other 
of our old colonial progenitors." a The family has always 
done its share of fighting, doubtless, but as to statesman- 
ship, most people would be found to entertain opinions at 
variance with that expressed. General Lee himself set no 
store by the family claim of ancient lineage and distin- 
guished services, because he knew that in a republic founded 
upon the principles of equality a man's ancestry cannot help 
him, but that place and promotion must and should depend 
upon individual merit. It is a pity that he could not later 
in life make such nobly disinterested views effective, for 
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the organization of the armies of the Confederacy was such 
that few, if any promotions were made from the ranks- 
without the aid of family influence. If anyone doubt this 
statement, let him attend one of the annual reunions of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and listen to the unnoticed and 
unknown deeds of the heroic private soldier, which have as 
yet found no historian. 

As might be expected, a biographer capable of choosing 
the quotation given above will not be found impeccable in 
other matters. There is a faulty style about his book that 
often crops out. For example, he has this to say about Lee's 
neatness while he was at West Point : " His summer trousers 
were as white as the driven snow mounting guard upon the 
mountain top," which is rather suggestive of discomfort for 
one's trousers even in summer. 1 But more trying than our 
author's style is the fact that he rarely ever cites authori- 
ties. 

He does, however, when speaking of the causes which 
led to the war and the vote in Virginia on secession, give us 
the only public speech of General Lee. He made it when 
in response to Mr. Janney, the President of the Virginia 
Convention which passed the Ordinance of Secession, he 
accepted the position of Commander-in-Chief of the Vir- 
ginia forces. It was brief and in the most excellent taste. 

General Lee's sensible views on slavery are also quite 
fully given in a letter to his wife written from Brownsville, 
Texas, December 27, 1856. He says : 

" In this enlightened age there are few, I believe, but 
will acknowledge that slavery as an institution is a moral 
and a political evil in any country. It is useless to expa- 
tiate on its disadvantages. I think it, however, a greater 
evil to the white than to the black race, and while my feel- 
ings are strongly interested in behalf of the latter, my sym- 
pathies are stronger for the former." 2 

In this connection it is interesting to note that G. W. P. 
Custis freed his slaves by will, they to have their liberty five 

1 Page 2%. * Page 64. 
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years after his death. This proviso took effect in 1863, and 
Lee was the executor. He saw that the will was promptly 
and literally carried out, notwithstanding the exacting duties 
then incident to his position as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Confederate Army. 

It is a matter of still greater importance even at this day 
to know the real views of General Lee on the question of 
secession. These are not given. The biographer says " the 
more Robert E. Lee thought upon the subject, the more he 
become convinced, first, that Virginia in seceding from the 
Union was exercising the right she had reserved when she 
entered it. Second that if war must follow, his sword should 
be drawn in her defense, and not be pointed against her." 5 
He should have allowed his subject to speak for himself. 
While Lee was still Colonel Lee of the United States Army, 
writing from Fort Mason, Texas, to his son on the 23d of 
January, 1861, he expressed himself on the matter as fol- 
lows : " Secession is nothing but revolution. The framers 
of our Constitution never exhausted so much labor, wisdom 
and forbearance in its formation, and surrounded it with so 
many safeguards and securities, if it was intended to 
be broken by every member of the Confederacy at will. It 
is intended for 'perpetual union,' so expressed in the pre- 
amble, and for the establishment of a government, not a 
compact, which can only be dissolved by a revolution or 
the consent of all the people in convention assembled. It 
is idle to talk of secession. Anarchy would have been es- 
tablished, and not a government by Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, and all the other patriots of the Revo- 
lution. ... If the Union is dissolved and the govern- 
ment disrupted, I shall return to my native State and share 
the miseries of m\' people, and, save in defense, will draw 
my sword on none." 2 There was no use in trying to get 
away from this letter by not publishing it. Its meaning is 
so plain that no one can question it. 

General Lee's first service in the field in behalf of the 

1 Paj;es 81 and 82. * Long's Life of Lee p. 88. 
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"Confederacy was in Western Virginia. There were very 
few slaves in that portion of the Commonwealth and the 
inhabitants had never been given a fair show in the govern- 
ment of the State because they were not slave-holders. 
These facts full} 7 appear in the debates of the famous 
Constitutional Convention of 1829-30 and of that of 1850. 
The basis of representation was very much like the three- 
fifths clause of the Federal Constitution, and it was founded 
tipon slavery. The Union sentiment in West Virginia had 
its origin in these causes. Naturally in such a campaign 
General Lee did not succeed in making any serious im- 
pression on his adversaries, and he returned to Richmond 
with a diminished reputation. 

Just afterwards he was sent to repair coast defenses on 
the South Atlantic, almost as sorry a commission as his West 
Virginia campaign ; for the Confederacy had no navy and 
it is apparent that few or none of its leaders had any idea, 
at the time of the passage of the Ordinance of Secession, 
of the immense importance of sea power. In this connec- 
tion it is pathetic to find Lee writing to his wife from South 
Carolina on Christmas Day, 1861 : " We must make up our 
minds to fight our battles and win our independence alone. 
No one will help us." l Stonewall Jackson was the only 
great Southern leader who in the very beginning enthusias- 
tically believed that the South could win in the fight. 

General Lee was one of the most conscientious and 
painstaking soldiers that ever lived, and yet through some 
unexplained misfortune his army failed to take possession 
of Evelington Heights after the battle of Malvern Hill on 
July 2, 1862, when McClellan had made good his retreat to 
James River, and his army could have been captured or 
destroyed had these heights been seized in time as they 
should have been. 8 Then again, before the battle of Sharps- 
burg, one of his confidential orders to General D. H. Hill 
was found at Frederick, Maryland, and placed in the hands 
of his adversary, General McClellan. It disclosed impor- 

1 Page 129. 2 Page 165. 
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tant plans, and no satisfactory explanation has ever been 
given of the cause of its loss. 1 Sharpsburg was fought Sep- 
tember 17, 1862. in a hostile country, with 35,000 Confeder- 
ates opposed to 87,164 Federals. Defeat meant ruin, for 
the Potomac was in the rear of the Southern army. But 
let us hear the biographer: "The picture of the private 
soldier of Lee's army at Sharpsburg, as he stood in the iron 
hail with the old torn slouch hat, the bright eye glistening 
with excitement, powder-stained face, wet jacket and torn 
trousers, blanket in shreds, and the prints of his shoeless 
feet in the dust of the battle, should be framed in the hearts 
of all who love true courage wherever found. He was a 
veritable tatterdemalion, loading and firing his rifle with no 
hope of reward, no promise of promotion, no pay, and 
scanty rations. If he stopped one of the enemy's bullets, 
he would be buried where the battle raged, in an unknown 
grave, and be forgotten, except by comrades, and possibly 
a poor old mother who was praying in her Southern home 
for the safe return of her soldier boy." 2 Our author con- 
cludes with the candid admission that " General Lee's Mary- 
land campaign was a failure." 3 

On July 1, 1863, Lee was at Gettysburg in command of 
the finest army the South sent to the war. Discussing 
the first day's fight his biographer has to admit that the 
Confederate success was not followed up. Lee wanted 
Longstreet's troops to be present before a general battle 
was fought, and perhaps did not make his order for pursuit 
positive, Ewell being directed to pursue if practicable.* It 
was and has since been the opinion of many military men 
that the fight was not properly conducted. In an enemy's 
country it is the duty of the invading army to select its own 
battle ground, and the contention is that this rule of war 
was not followed at Gettysburg. Whether success was pos- 
sible or not, the controversy between Lee and Longstreet 
shows that there was a dangerous lack of harmony in the 
Southern army which had its effect in the battle. 

1 Page 202. 2 Page 209. 3 Page 215. * Page 272. 
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The Northern system of making success the test of 
merit worked admirably, for it finally placed in command 
of the Federal forces the best soldier the North could fur- 
nish, General U. S. Grant. After the battle of Gettysburg 
there never was a time when success was possible for the 
Southern cause. Grant made a careful study of the situa- 
tion and turned his great military abilities to good account, 
coming to the conclusion, after the fearful slaughter at Cold 
Harbor, that he could conquer the Confederates only by 
attrition. He continued to use his troops to the end of the 
war on this theory. 

Space will not permit us to follow General Lee's career 
after Gettysburg, nobly pathetic as it is. There is so much 
in the great soldier's whole life for posterity to learn to ad- 
mire that it is a matter of regret that no thoroughly good 
biography has yet been written of him. Indiscriminate 
laudation, misleading comparisons, avoidance of modern 
critical methods would not be so bad if they merely affected 
a biographer and did not react upon his subject. General 
Lee has suffered and is suffering from his uncritical friends, 
but his true fame will some day emerge, and it is all that he 
would have wanted. And with his true fame will grow and 
strengthen the equally true fame of the Confederate private 
soldier whom he knew and loved and who loved him almost 
to idolatry. Lee by himself is worthy of loving admiration, 
but he cannot fill a whole vast canvas as can Alexander, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Charlemagne, Washington, and Na- 
poleon. Lee, surrounded by his soldiers, can fill any canvas. 

In the early years of this century a great battle was 
fought on the plains of the Danube. A determined charge 
on the Austrian centre gained the victory for France. 
Latour d'Auvergne, a private in the ranks, contributed 
much to its success, though he fell upon the field. Ever 
after, by order of Napoleon, at the parades of his battalion 
his name was called first, whereupon the oldest sergeant 
stepped to the front and answered, " Died on the field of 
honor." 
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The private Confederate soldier could look for no such 
splendid reward, and yet the world will never cease to ad- 
mire the heroic struggle he made. He fought for his home 
and fireside, as men of English-speaking races always do, 
until he was destroyed by " overwhelming numbers and re- 
sources." 

S. S. P. Patteson. 



